A DEFENCE OF MAGIC 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


=a-ajliE gradual debase- 

| ment of the verbal 
currency results in 
many regrettable 
misconceptions. Of 
these perhaps none 
provides so con- 
tes stant an irritant 
for the sauder of mysticism as the 
loss of the true meaning of the word 
Magic. Magic, in the vulgar tongue, 
means the art practised by Mr. Mas- 
kelyne. The shelf which is devoted 


to its literature in the London Li- 


brary contains many useful works on 
sleight of hand and parlor tricks. 
It has dragged with it in its fall the 
terrific verb ‘‘to conjure,” which, for- 
getting that it once compelled the 
spirits of men and angels, is now con- 
tent to produce rabbits from top 
hats. 

Yet the real significance of these 
words should hardly be lost in a 
Christian country; for Magic is the 
science of those Magi whose quest 
of the symbolic Blazing Star brought 
them to the cradle of the incarnate 
God. This science does not consist 
in the production of marvels. Its 
true adepts have always condemned 
necromancy, fortune-telling and other 
devices for the astonishment of the 
crowd. It is a living and serious 
philosophy, descended from imme- 
morial antiquity, and never failing of 
initiates, who have handed down 
to the present day its secret wisdom, 
symbols and speculations. 

There was a schoolmaster who said 
to his construing class, ‘‘ Remember 
that the Latin poets did not invariably 
write nonsense.” So it seems nec- 
essary to remind the present genera- 
tion, weighed down as we are by 
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a sense of our own perspicacity, that 
the occult philosophers, from Em- 
pedocles to Paracelsus, were great 
personalities, who exercised a com- 
manding influence over the minds 
with which they came in contact. 
Throughout the long and tangled 
history of “the science of the Charla- 
tan,” discerning students may per- 
ceive a thread of gold, never lost 
though often concealed, which links 
the hidden wisdom of the ancient 
with the profoundest speculations 
of the modern school. This thread 
is the true “tradition of magic,” 
originating in the East, formulated 
and preserved in the religion of Egypt. 
In Gnosticism, in the Hebrew Kabal- 
lah, in much of the ceremonial of 
the Christian religion, and finally 
in secret associations which still exist 
in most European countries, the 
“thread of gold” has wandered down 
the centuries. These things have 
kept alive, if not intact, a philosophy 
which, like religion, has always been 
misunderstood by the unworthy ma- 
jority, but remains a source of 
illumination to the few. It is this 
philosophy which I propose to defend; 
and because the quaint, fine trap- 
pings of “forgotten, far-off things” 
are apt to offer careless readers the 
picturesqueness of cloak and feathers 
instead of the living organism which 
these things clothe, I will examine 
it first as exhibited in the writings 
and in the experience of an eminently 
sane French. philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century. This writer found 
in the magical tradition, rehandled 
in the terms of modern thought, an 
adequate theory of the universe and 
rule of practical life. He thus forms 
a. link between our time and that 
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of his teachers, the Kaballists and 
Hermetic philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. 

Alphonse Louis Constant, well 
known under his fantastic pseudonym 
of Eliphas Lévi, was born in France 
about the year 181c. He was a 
shoemaker’s son; but his unusual 
intelligence obtained for him an 
education at the Seminary of Saint 
Sulpice, where he received minor 
orders. Constant’s eager mind, at 
once critical and visionary, could not 
rest in the arid formularism of the 
French Catholic theology of his day. 
He made the inevitable pilgrimage 
of the, youthful individualist from 
orthodoxy to Voltairian agnosticism, 
was expelled from Saint Sulpice, 
and passed under the influence of a 
political illuminist named Esquiros, 
who announced himself as an initiate 
of occult science. Possibly Constant 
obtained from Esquiros his first in- 
troduction to Magic: if this be so, 
the pupil soon excelled his master. 
During these wanderjuhre he made 
' a romantic but unhappy marriage, 
his wife finally deserting him, to 
his great grief. It is perhaps not 
unreasonable to trace a connection 
between these events and the turning 
of Eliphas Lévi’s mind towards those 
speculations which afterwards domi- 
nated his life. 

The date at which he embraced Her- 
metic philosophy is obscure, but in 
1853 he was already skilled in magic, 
and well known to its serious students. 
In this year he came to England, and 
there performed the amazing cere- 
monial evocation of Apollonius of 
Tyana, which he describes in his 
most celebrated work, the “Dogme 
de la Haute Magie.” This extraor- 
dinary narrative is like a wizard’s 
tale of the Middle Ages reported 
by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Nothing can be more curi- 
ous than its blend of the mystical, 
scientific and bizarre—the assigna- 
tion with an unknown old lady 
outside Westminster Abbey ; the “‘com- 
pletely equipped magician’s cabinet” 
which she promptly places at Con- 
stant’s disposal, with its altars, mir- 
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rors, perfumes and pentagrams; the 
twenty-one days of preparation for 
the rite. Then the evocation: Con- 
stant, crowned with vervain leaves 
and clothed in a white magician’s 
robe, reciting the antique ritual, and, 
in a true scientific spirit, checking 
his own sensations at each point in 
the ceremony. His attitude at the 
beginning of the adventure is not 
that of a mystic seeking transcenden- 
tal truth; it is that of a victim of 
intense intellectual curiosity. Never- 
theless, the ceremony produced its 
traditional effect. A phantom ap- 
peared, vague at first, but after- 
wards distinct. Many ordinary spirit- 
ualistic phenomena accompanied the 
evocation: the sense of fear, of in- 
tense cold. The hand by which 
Constant held the magic sword was 
touched and benumbed from the 
shoulder, and so remained for many 
days. At the third evocation he be- 
came exhausted, and sank into a 
condition of coma; but on his awaken- 
ing he found that the questions he 
had desired to ask the phantom had 
answered themselves ‘‘within his 
own’ mind” during the period of 
unconsciousness. 

Though he refused to acknowledge 
it probable, or even possible, that he 
had really evoked and seen the 
spirit of Apollonius of Tyana, this 
vision was for Constant a crucial 
experience, and left behind it marked 
physical and mentaleffects. Hesays: 


Je n’explique pas, par quelles fois 
physiologiques j’ai vu et touché; j'affirme 
seulement que j'ai vu et que j’ai touché, 
que j'ai vu clairement et distinctement, 
sans réves, et cela suffit pour croire a 
l'efficacité réelle des ceremonies magiques. 
[Again] L'effet de cette expérience sur 
moi fut quelque chose d’inexplicable. Je 
n'étais plus le même homme, quelque 
chose d'un autre monde avait passé en 
moi; je n’ctais plus ni gai, ni triste, mais 
jéprouvais un singulier attrait pour la 
mort, sans étre, cependant, aucunement 
tenté de recourir au suicide. (Dogme de 
la Haute Magie, pp 270, 271.) 


Reading this passage, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that, owing 
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perhaps to the ecstasy produced by 
the perfumes, the ritual, the solitude, 
acting on an eager imagination, there 
happened to Constant in the course 
of this experience one of those sudden 
uprushes from the subliminal con- 
sciousness which underlie the phe- 
nomena of conversion. It marks, in 
all probability, its writer’s real, as 
apart from his merely intellectual, 
initiation into the spirit of occult 
philosophy. 

It is during the decade 1855 to 
1865, corresponding roughly with 
the period of Eliphas Lévi's literary 
activity, that we can best observe 
that mental evolution which is so 
candidly reflected in his writings. 
The first part of his great work upon 
Hermetic science, the ‘‘ Dogme de la 
Haute Magie,” was issued in 1854, and 
its sequel, the ‘“‘ Rituel,” in 1856. In 
1860 appeared the ‘Histoire de la 
Magie”; “La Clef des Grands Mys- 
tères,” which completes the trilogy, 
following in 1861, and “La Science 
des Esprits’—a violent condemna- 
tion of popular spiritualism—in 1865. 
During the remainder of his life Con- 
stant wrote much, but published 
nothing. His pupils have, however, 
issued many of his MSS. and let- 
ters since his death in 1875. Hence 
there is considerable material availa- 
ble for the student who desires to 
investigate Eliphas Lévi’s spiritual 
pilgrimages. 

He died in complete communion 
with the Catholic Church, from which 
he had set out in his youth, and te 
which his subsequent adventures, 
rightly understood, constituted a 
gradual and consistent return. He 
has some claim to be included in the 
ranks of her great apologists, for 
his works demonstrate, with un- 
compromising clearness, the funda- 
mental identity of all religious and 
philosophic truth with that esoteric 
mystery which dogmatic Catholicism 
at once veils and reveals. “Les 
cultes changent, et la religion est 
toujours la même,” he says in his 
posthumous *‘ Livre des Splendours.”’ 

This sameness, this One, he at 
last attained; only to be taunted, by 
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- journey on which he set out. 
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those still entangled amongst the 
Many, with the obvious insincerity 
of such a reconciliation with the 
Church. But to the unprejudiced 
mind this reconciliation appears as 
the inevitable end, for him, of the 
The 
spectacle presented to us is that of a 
man of eager desires and natural 
intuitions pursuing the one eternal 
quest by strange paths, but with 
a passionate sincerity. It matters 
little what road such adventurers 
choose; whether they seek the sym- 
bolic perfection of the Magnum Opus 
or the Grand Arcanum of the Cross. 
The end which these things veil is 
always one. This truth Constant ap- 
prehended. It forms the justifica- 
tion of his philosophy and the cop- 
ing-stone of his work: a work full 
of fantasy and not guiltless of per- 
versity, yet, as he proudly proclaims 
on the title-page of the “Histoire 
de la Magie,” Opus hierarchicum et 
catholicum. 

Let us now consider the principles 
of High Magic as we find them form- 
ulated in Eliphas Lévi’s works. 

Like the world it professes to in- 
terpret, Magic has a body with a . 
soul: an external system of words 
and ceremonies, and an inner doctrine. 
The external system—which is all 
that the word Magic connotes for the 
average man—is hardly attractive to 
educated minds. It ‘consists of a 
series of confusing and ridiculous 
veils: pretended miracles, absurd if 
literally understood, strange words 
and numbers, personifications and 
mystifications, clearly designed for the 
bewilderment of impatient investi- 
gators. Stripped of these archaic 
mysterymongerings, delightful to the 
esthetic sense of the adept, but ex- 
asperating to the ignorant inquirer, 
true Magic rests on two dogmas, 
neither of which can be dismissed 
as absurd by respectful admirers of 
the amazing hypothesis of fashionable 
psychology and physics. The first 
dogma affirms the existence of an 
imponderable medium ox ‘‘universal 
agent,” beyond the plane of our 
normal sensual perceptions, which 
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interpenetrates and binds up the 
material world. For this medium 
Lévi borrowed from the Martinists 
the rather unfortunate name of Astral 
Light: a term to which the religious 
rummage-sales of Current Theosophy 
have given a familiarity which treads 
upon the margin of contempt. 

The Astral Light possesses, never- 
theless, a respectable ancestry. It 
is identical with the “ground of the 
soul of religious mysticism”; with 
the Azoth w hich the Spiritual Alche- 
mists call “the First Matter of the 
Great Work,” and with the “Burning 
Body of the Holy Ghost” of Christian 
Gnosticism. From it came the Odic 
Force of old-fashioned spiritualists, 
and the Vril of Lord Lytton’s “‘Com- 
ing Race.” According to the doc- 
trine of magic, the Astral Light is 
a storehouse of forces more powerful 
than those which we know upon the 
physical plane. Intensely receptive, 
it provides that moral and intellectual 
“atmosphere” of which many are 
conscious, and also constitutes the 
“cosmic memory,” in which the 
images of all beings and events arc 
preserved, as they are preserved in 
the memory of man. On this theory 
spiritualists, evoking the phantoms 
of the dead, merely call them up from 
the recesses of universal instead of 
individual remembrance. Further, 
the Astral Light is first cousin to the 
Ether of Sir Oliver Lodge, and is the 
vehicle of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and all those supra-normal phenomena 
which science has taken out of the 
hands of the occultists and renamed 
‘“meta-physic.”” Modern psychology, 
it is plain, can ill afford to sneer at 
the first principles of Magic. 

Occult philosophy has always pro- 
claimed its knowledge of this medium: 
postulating it as a scientific fact, 
susceptible of verification by the 
traincd powers of the initiate. The 
possessor of such powers, not the 
wizard or fortune-teller, is the true 
magician; and it is the first object 
of occult education, or “initiation,” 
to establish a conscious communion 
with this supersensual plane of ex- 
perience, imposing upon its forces the 
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directive force of the will, as easily 
as we impose that will upon the 
“material” things of sense. 

Hence the second axiom of Magic, 
which has also a curiously modern 
air, for it postulates simply the limit- 


-less power of such a disciplined will. 


This dogma has lately been “taken 
over,” without acknowledgment, from 
occult philosophy, to become the 
trump card of Christian Science and 
“New Thought.” The ingenious au- 
thors of “Volo,” “The Will to be 
Well,’ and “Just How to Wake 
your Solar Plexus,” have some of 
the pure gold of the Magi concealed 
amongst the strange trappings of their 
faiths. 

The first lesson of the would-be 
magus is self-mastery. 


Au moyen d'une gymnastique persévér- 
ante et graduce [says Lévi] les forces et 
Tagilité du corps se developpent ou se 
créent dans une proportion qui étonne. ll 
en est de méme des puissances de 1]’4me. 
Voulez vous régner sur vous mé¢mes et 
sur les autres? Apprenez a vouloir. Com- 
ment peut-on apprendre à vouloir? Ici 
est le premier arcane de [initiation ma- 
gigue.” (Rituel, p. 35.) 


In essence, then, magical initiation 
is a traditional form of mental dis- 
cipline, strengthening and focussing 
the will, by which those powers 
which lie below the threshold of 
ordinary consciousness are liberated, 
and enabled to report their discov- 
eries to the active and sentient mind. 
This discipline, like that of the re- 
ligious life, consists partly in physical 
austerities and in a deliberate divorce 
from the world, partly in the culti- 

vation of will-power; but largely in a 
vielding of the mind to the influence 
of suggestions which have been se- 
lected and accumulated in the course 
of ages because of their power over 
that imagination which Eliphas Levi 
called “the eve of the soul.” There 
is nothing supernatural about it. It 
is character-building with an object, 
conducted upon a heroic scale. In 
Magic, the uprushes of thought, the 
abrupt intuitions, which reach us 
from the subliminal region, are de- 
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veloped and controlled by rhythms 
and symbols which have become 
traditional because the experience of 
centuries has proved their efficacy. 

This is the truth hidden beneath 
the apparently aBsurd rituals of 
preparation, the doctrines of signs and 
numbers, pentacles, charms and the 
rest. Itis known amongst the Indian 
mystics, who recognise in the Mantra, 
or occult and rhythmic formula, an 
invaluable help to the attainment 
of ecstatic states. It again appears 
in the new American ‘‘mysticism,” 
as the necessary starting-point of 
efficacious meditation. It is the 
practical reason of that need of a 
formal liturgy which is felt by nearly 
every organic religion. The true 
‘magic word” or spell is untranslat- 
able, because its power resides only 
partially in that outward sense which 
is apprehended by the intellect, but 
chiefly in the rhythm, which is 
addressed to the subliminal mind. 
Did the Catholic Church choose to 
acknowledge a law long known to 
the magicians, she has here an ex- 
planation of that instinct which has 
caused her to cling so strenuously 
to a Latin liturgy, whose amazing— 
and truly magic—power would cer- 
tainly evaporate were it translated 
into the vulgar tongue. Symbols, 
religious and other, the many sym- 
bolic acts which appear meaningless 
when judged by the reason alone, 
perform a similar office. Says Lévi: 


Toutes ces dispositions de nombres 
et de caractères [#.e., sacred words, 
pentacles, ceremonial gestures] ne sont, 
comme nous l'avons déjà dit, que des 
instruments d'éducation pour la volonté, 
dont ils fixent et determinent les habitudes. 
Ils servent en outre a rattacher ensemble, 
dans l'action, toutes les puissances de 
l'åme humaine, et à augmenter la force 
créatrice de l'imagination. (Rituel, p: 71.) 


Magic symbols, therefore, from vo- 
tive candles to Solomon’s Seal, fall, 
in modern technical language, into 
two classes. The first class con- 
tains instruments of self-suggestion 
and will-direction. To this belong 
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spells, charms, rituals, perfumes, the 
magician’s vervain wreath and burn- 
ing ambergris, and the ‘Youth! 
Health! Strength” which the student 
of New Thought repeats when she 
is brushing her hair in the morning. 
The second class contains autoscopes 
—1.¢.,material objects which focus and 
express the subconscious perceptions 
of the operator. The dowser’s di- 
vining rod, the fortune-teller’s cards, 
the crystal-gazer’s ball are character- 
istic examples. 

Both kinds are rendered necessary 
rather by the disabilities of the hu- 
man than by the peculiarities of the 
superhuman plane; and the great 
adept, like the great saint, may attain 
heights at which he can entirely dis- 
pense with these “‘outward and visible 
signs.” 

These things, now commonplaces 
of psychology, have been known to 
students of Magic for countless gener- 
ations. Those who decry the philoso- 
phy because of the absurdity of the 
symbols should remember that the 
embraces, gestures, grimaces and 
other ‘“‘ritual acts” by which we all 
concentrate, liberate and express love, 
wrath and enthusiasm will—when 
divorced from their inspiring emo- 
tions—ill endure a strictly rational 
examination. 

To the two dogmas of the Univer- 
sal Agent and the power of the will 
there is to be added a third, that of 
Analogy, or of implicit correspondence 
between the seen and unseen worlds. 
In this, occultism finds the basis of 
its transcendental speculations. Quos 
Superius sicut quod inferius—the first 
words of that Table of Emerald 
which ranks as the magician’s Table 
of Stone—is an axiom which must 
be agreeable to all Platonists. Truly 
catholic in the breadth of its appli- 
cation, it embraces alike the visible 
world—which thus becomes the mirror 
of the invisible—the parables and 
symbols of religion, and the creations 
of musicians, painters, poets. 


L’analogie [says Lévi] est le dernier 
mot de la science et la premicr mot de la 
foi, le seul médiateur possible 
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entre le visible et l'invisible, entre le fini 
et l'infini. (Dogme, p. 361.). 


This vital quality, this illuminating 
power of analogy, crops up in many 
unexpected places. It is present of 
necessity in every perfect work of art. 
It permeates all the great periods 
of English literature. Sir Thomas 
Browne spoke for more than himself 
when he said, in a well-known passage 
of the ‘‘ Religio Medici |” “The severe 
schools shall never laugh me out of 
the philosophy of Hermes, that this 
visible world is but a picture of the 
invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, 
things are not truly, but in equivocal 
shapes, and as they counterfeit some 
real substance in that invisible fabric.”’ 

Our best critics are at one with 
the magicians in proclaiming its 
importance: 

“Intuitive perception of the hidden 
analogies of things,” says Hazlitt, 
in ‘‘English Novelists,” ‘‘or, as it 
may be called, his instinct of the 
imagination, is, perhaps, what stamps 
the character of genius on the pro- 
ductions of art more than any other 
circumstance.” 

Comparing these passages with Lé- 
vis already quoted dicta, we per- 
ceive that there are several senses in 
which it may be said that the keys of 
Magic open doors from the Many 
to the One. 

The general doctrine of Magic may 
therefore be summed up thus: 

a. That an intangible and real 
Cosmic medium exists, which inter- 
penetrates, influences and supports 
the tangible and apparent world. 

b. That there is an established 
analogy and equilibrium between 
this unseen world and the illusory 
manifestations which we call the 
world of sense. ; 

c. That this analogy may be dis- 
cerned and this equilibrium controlled 
by the disciplined will of man, which 
thus becomes master of itself, and 
to a certain degree director of its 
fate. 

I submit that these conclusions 
cannot be dismissed by any stu- 
dent of idealism as vain and foolish 
inventions. 
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The third dogma of Magic, torn 
from its frame, is now recognised 
as a factor in religion and therapeu- 
tics: our newest theories on these 
subjects being merely the old Her- 
metic wine in “new bottles. The 
methods of the magical physician 
differ in nothing but splendour of 
ceremonial from those of the modern 
mental healer. 


Toute la puissance du médécin occulte 
[says Lévi] est dans la conscience de sa 
volonté, et tout son art consiste a pro- 
duire la foi dans son malade. (Rituel, 
P 312.) 

This simple truth was in the posses- 
sion of the Magi at the time when 
Church and State saw no alternative 
but the burning or beatification of 
its practitioners. Now, under the 
polite names of mental hygiene, 
suggestion and psychotherapeutics, it 
is steadily advancing to the front 
rank of medical shibboleths. Yet it 
is still the same “magic art” which 
has been employed for centuries by 
the adepts of Hermetic science. 

Again, the accredited psychologi- 
cal theory of religious ‘‘experience”’ 
rests upon the assumption that by 
self-suggestion, by the will-to-believe, | 
by “‘recollection’”’ and other means, 
it is possible to shift the threshold 
of consciousness and to exhibit supra- 
normal powers and perceptions which 
are variously attributed to inspiration 
and to disease. This is exactly what 
ceremonial magic professes, in milder 
and more picturesque language, to do 
for her initiates. 


Les opérations magiques . sont 
le resultat d’une science et d’une habitude 
qui exaltent la volonté humaine au-dessus 
de ses limites habituelles” (Rituel, p. 32.) 


Recipes for this exaltation of per- 
sonality and for that opening up of 
the subliminal field which accompa- 
nies 1t—concealed from the profane 
by a mass of confusing allegories 
and verbiage—form the backbone of 
all grimoires and occult rituals. The 
magi, psychologists before their time, 
were perfectly aware that ceremony 
has no objective importance except 
in its effect upon the operator’s mind. 
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In order that this effect may be en- 
hanced, it is given an atmosphere 
of intensest mystery and sacredness, 
its rules are strict, its higher arcana 
difficult of attainment. The arduous 
preparations and strange rites of an 
evocation have power, not over the 
spirits of the dead, but over the con- 
sciousness of the living, who is thus 
caught up from the world of sense to a 
new plane of perception. For him, 
not for unknown presences, are these 
splendors and arts displayed. No 
philosophy ever said more plainly 
to its initiates, ‘‘The Spirit of God 
is within you.” Thus the whole 
education of the genuine occult stu- 
dent tends to awake in him a new 
vision and a new attitude; altering 
the constituents of that apperceiving 
mass by which ordinary men are con- 
tent to know and judge the—or rather 
their—universe. 

Finally in spite of the consistent 
employment by all great adepts of 


their “occult power” in the healing’ 


of disease, Magic, like Christianity, 
combines a practical policy of pity 
for the sick with a creed of suffer- 
ing and renunciation. Eliphas Lévi, 
whilst advising the initiate whose 
conscious will has reached its full 
strength to employ his powers in the 
alleviation of pain and prolongation 
of life, laughs at the student who seeks 
in Magic a method of escaping suffer- 
ing or of satisfying his own desires. 
None, he says, knows better than the 
true magician that suffering is of 
the essence of the world-plan: 


Malheur a l'homme qui ne sait pas et 
qui ne veut pas souffrir, car il sera écrasé 
de douleurs. (Histoire, p. 36.) [And 
again, perhaps his finest single utterance :] 
Apprendre a souffrir, apprendre a mourir, 
c'est la gymnastique de 1|’Eternité, c'est le 
noviciat immortel. (Jbid., p. 147.) 


So much for that pure Theory of 
Magic of which Eliphas Lévi is the 
greatest modern exponent. In his 
works its doctrines are seen “through 
a temperament,” and transfigured, per- 
haps even distorted, in the process. 
But this is true of every philosophy 
and religion which man undertakes 
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to interpret to man. It is impos- 
sible to deal here with the criticism 
to which he has been subjected by 
students of his system, of whom the 
eminent occultist Mr. A. E. Waite 
must be reckoned as chief. These 
criticisms, in so far as they are de- 
structive, would appear generally to 
arise: first from the natural annoyance 
which is aroused in any school by the 
proceedings of a born ‘‘free lance,” 
next from an angry inability to 
comprehend Lévi’s return to the 
Church of Rome, finally from a mis- 
understanding of the degree of reality 
which he attributed to the symbolic 
framework on which he wove his 
deep speculations upon God and the 
soul. These symbols—drawn chiefly 
from the Kaballah, the Tarot, and 
medieval Alchemy—had, as he pro- 
gressed, less and less importance for 
him. They were his ‘“‘ladder to the 
stars.” He was born upon the earth 
crying, like the figures in Blake's 
design, “I want! I want!” By this 
ladder he, like many other adepts 
before him, attained something of 
that which he desired. 

He found in the exalted imagery 
of the Hebrew Kaballah the best 
symbolic expression of Magical phi- 
losophy; but he found one final sat- 
isfaction of that thirst which Magic 
had awakened in the mysteries of 
the Catholic religion. This, it would 
seem, was the logical result of his 
progress from a merely intellectual 
and agnostic to an implicit and 
spiritual understanding of Hermetic 
science. It is the defect of all oc- 
cultism that it is tainted by a certain 
intellectual arrogance. A divorce has 
been effected between knowledge 
and love, between the religion and 
the science of the Magi; and, in the 
language of mysticism, till these be 
re-united the Divine Word cannot 
be born. Eliphas Lévi came to a 
point at which this was brought 
home to him; when he saw that 
“L'étude approfondie des mystères 
de la nature peut éloigner de Dieu 
l'observateur inattentif, chez qui la 
fatigue de l'esprit paralyse les élans 
du cœur.” (Histoire, p. 541.) He 
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perceived that Catholic symbolism, 
though he believed it to be misunder- 
stood by its official keepers (and 
‘‘Vintelligence des symboles est tou- 
jours calomniatrice”), might well be 
the revealing medium of those eternal 
truths which transcendental Magic had 
always possessed but was no longer 
able to convey. There, at any rate, 
place was provided for the ‘‘élans 
du cœur” in which the spirit of 
man pierces furthest into the un- 
known. In Catholicism he found, 
as in Magic, the same qualities of 
purity and detachment, faith, stead- 
fastness, self-control, accomplishing 
the same task: that, namely, of 
opening the eyes of the soul, and 
“passing beyond the flaming ram- 
part of the world.” In Magic he 
found an explanation of those age- 
old mysteries which are concealed 
beneath the dogmas of the Church; 
a reasonable theory. of her sacra- 
ments and ceremonies; a reconciling 
medium between philosophy and or- 
thodox faith. That Christianity, heir 
of all wisdom and truth, is also the 
heir of the Magi—that current theol- 
ogy veils, as popular Magic veils, the 
same ineffable truths,—is Lévi's final 
position. It is a position which is 
not without justification. All rituals 
and ceremonies, whatever explana- 


tions of their efficacy may be offered 


by their official apologists, have and 
must have, as the rationale of their 
existence, a magical—t.e., a hypnotic 
—character; and all persons who are 
naturally drawn towards ceremonial 
religion are in this respect really dev- 
otees of Magic. Sacraments, how- 
ever simple their beginnings, tend. as 
they evolve, to assume a magical 
.aspect. Those who observe with un- 
derstanding, for instance, the Ro- 
man rite of baptism, with its spells 
and exorcisms, its truly Hermetic 
employment of salt, anointing chrism, 
and ceremonial lights, must see in 
it a ceremony nearer to the benefi- 
cent operations of white magic than 
to the simple lustrations practised 
by Saint John the Baptist. 

In the liturgies of the great Eastern 
and Western Churches the occult ele- 
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ments—however we may choose to 
account for their presence—are pecu- 
liarly well marked. There are sacred 
numbers, perfumes, invocations, words 
of power. The ceremonies which at- 
tend the vesting of the priest in his 
hieratic robes, the rites of purification, 
the blessing of incense, are all paral- 
leled in the preparations for a magical 
evocation. In the Latin Church the 
Asperges, the triple repetitions of 
Words of Power in the Kyrie, Sanctus 
and Agnus, and the roll-call of angeli- 
cal names with which the Preface 
ends, are instances of ritual acts of 
which the true intention would be 
well understood by any expert stu- 
dent of occultism. | 

In many minor observances—-. g., 
the Rosary, with its Hermetically 
correct number sequences—we seem 
to stand on the very borderland be- 
tween magician and priest. But 
when all this has been conceded, the 
religious value of these ceremonies 
remains unimpaired: for only under 
that ecstatic or hypnotic condition 
which it is the very business of Magic 
to induce can that subconscious 
mind which is the medium of our 
spiritual experiences come to its own, 
and communicate with the trans- 
cendental world. The appeal of re- 
ligion is not to the intellect, but to 
Its theology may or may 
not convince the reason: only its 
Magic will open the inner door. 
Therefore Christianity, when she 
founds her external system on sacra- 
ments and symbols, on prayer and 
praise, and insists on the power of the 
pure and self-denying will and the 
“magic chain” of congregational wor- 
ship, joins hands with those Magi 
whose gold, franckincense and myrrh 
were the first gifts that she received. 

This was the truth which Eliphas 
Lévi reached. When he began his 
investigations of Magic he was in 
no sense a mystic. The illumination 
which he offers in his earlier work is 
upon the intellectual, never upon the 
spiritual, plane. As he progressed 
the Universal Medicine worked in 
him, and he. read deeper and deeper 
into the esoteric and spiritual mean- 
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ings of the doctrines of Hermetic 
science. Hence his willingness, at 
last, to avail himself of the active 
Magic of the Church. Biographers 
have assailed him for the “incon- 
sistency” of this reconciliation, and 
for his tendency to explain away or 
modify in later works positions rather 
arrogantly assumed in his early 
writings. But it is just this child- 
like exhibition of his own mental 
and spiritual processes which con- 
stitutes the value of Eliphas Lé- 
vi’s books, both to the psychologist 
and to younger adventurers who are 
bound on his own quest. 

That quest, as no student of mys- 
ticicism needs to be reminded, is 
always one. In Hermetic language 
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its end may be deduced by analogy, 
apprehended by faith, achieved by 
obedience to the four laws of initiation 
Oser, Vouloir, Savoir, Setaire. It is 
the quest on which the true adepts of 
Magic have always been set, though 
disguising their standards with many 
strange devices and mystifications 
because of the enemies upon the road. 
It is their glory that they have been 
able, of all the pilgrims on that way, 
to proclaim the unique dogma of the 
true Catholicity, which for Eliphas 
Lévi, the last of their great initiates, 
proved the Word of Power which 
reconciled reason with faith — ‘‘Je 
crois qu’un méme espoir vit sous tous 
les symboles.” 
This is the defence of Magic. 
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